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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


A Martin Celebration 

Mrs. Florence Suckling, one of the most 
earnest workers for the humane cause in Eng- 
land, sent us an interesting description of the 
celebration of Richard Martin’s centenary as it 
was held, through her efforts in Romsey, where 
she resides. 

There was a large procession with music and 
historical tableux; Bands of Mercy with ban- 
ners; donkey and pony in decorated carts. The 
banners represented all the useful Acts of Parlia- 
ment from Martin’s Act in 1822 to the last 
great Act in 1911. 

Alderman C. T. Waters, J. P., gave the address 
which we quote in part: 

“When cruelty was practised 100 years ago 
Martin was horrified at it. He was born to great 
possessions. At one time his estates comprised 
200,000 acres, and he could have had all the 
good things of life. He was a strong, robust, 
able-bodied man, and had the reputation of being 
rather an expert boxer. Yet he saw with vexa- 
tion the terrible things done to the creatures 
round him. 

‘“When he went into Parliament as represent- 
ing Galway he set himself to do something to 
remedy the state of things. He was met by 
ridicule. Today even when we talk of wanting 
legislation for the protection of animals and 
birds, we are met with criticism, but the day is 
past when we meet with ridicule. 

‘There is nothing on earth that kills a man’s 
spirit so quickly as ridicule. But Martin stood 
firm, and he lived to see the first measure for the 
protection of animals passed through Parliament. 
The first case brought before the court was by 
Martin himself in the following year, on behalf 
of a costermonger’s donkey. He brought the 
donkey into court to demonstrate how it had 
been ill-treated. 

“Martin was not only interested in the animal 
kingdom, he was a humane man right through. 
We cannot imagine a man, woman or child who 
is sensitive to cruelty practised on animals, who 


would be insensible to cruelty towards their 
fellow-creatures. Elizabeth Fry, who worked so 
hard in our prisons, joined the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in its early 
days; William Wilberforce, who as a schoolboy 
wrote in condemnation of the odious traffic in 
human flesh, and afterwards worked terribly hard 
towards the abolition of slavery in this country, 
until the measure received the Royal Assent on 
March 25, 1807; David Livingstone, missionary 
and traveller who was greatly distressed that 
slave traders used his discoveries to facilitate 
their infamous traffic, and worked very hard to 
expose in this country the atrocious deeds of 
those slave traders, were friends of animals. 
Queen Victoria was passionately fond of animals. 
She was a member of the Society, and made it 
Royal. Through all the days there have been 
humane people, such as Shelley, Keats, and 
others, who made animal life beautiful to us. 

“Lord and Lady Mount Temple, at Broad- 
lands, have done a wonderful work for this cause. 
But we must not forget one great woman of the 
century, a name which will go down in history, 
that of Mrs. Suckling. Here is an instance in 
our very midst of an independent lady, who 
might have had a very comfortable time, giving 
up her whole life for the promotion and extension 
of this wonderful work which has meant every- 
thing to her. 

‘“Romsey was one of the first places where a 
Band of Mercy was started, which is a thing to 
be proud of, for now they are not only all over 
the country, but all over the world, teaching the 
duties of kindness, charity and mercy. That 
is largely due to the principles being kept warm 
and burning by Mrs. Suckling. Romsey, to her 
credit, has been for a great number of years to 
the forefront in all cases of humane treatment of 
animals, and the Town Council of Romsey has 
passed a by-law which will shortly be brought 
into force, making it compulsory to use the 
humane killer in the slaughtering of animals. 
That measure is very dear to Mrs. Suckling’s 
heart.” 

Mr. Waters closed his speech by urging upon 
his audience not to let the day pass without being 
inspired in the future to do what they could 
wherever they could that kindness, justice, and 
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mercy might be exercised towards all dumb 
creatures. Let them thank God for the work 
Martin had been able to perform, and in adopting 
his God-given qualities and example leave the 
world a little better than they found it. 


A Horse Memorial 

A sum of £2,000 which has been collected by 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals for the purpose of erecting ‘‘a monu- 
ment”’ in recognition of the services of horses in 
the war, has aroused protests from men who 
believe this money should be spent in some 
practical benefit to the horse. The following are 
some of the letters received by Captain Fair- 
holme, chief secretary of the Society: 


Mr. C. E. Lamrock, in a letter to the Daily 
Express, protested against spending £2,000 on a 
monument and suggested that the money should 
be devoted to some purpose that will alleviate 
the lot of the working horse today. 


Captain Hamilton: Kirk, M: R..C. V. 8., 
Rk. A. V. C., writes: “‘I suggest that the money 
would be better expended on rest and treatment 
of the miserable, decrepit animals belonging to 
impecunious owners. Although the Vet- 
erinary College and some other institutions will 
treat these sick animals free, the owner has no 
money with which to replace his sick horse during 
treatment. If the money collected were given to 
these institutions for the continuance of their 
noble work, and for the provision to hire horses in 
special circumstances, the cause of humanity 
and of the horse would be far better served than 
by the erection of the finest stone edifice ever 
seen.” 

C. Robinson says: “‘Why not use the money 
to further the cause to abolish the worn-out horse 
traffic, which is a disgrace to any civilized 
country?” 

M. Charlton, Effra-parade, Brixton: ‘I think 
the money could be spent in a much better way. 
Abolish the cruel traffic in our poor, worn-out old 
horses.”’ 

F. A. Bryant, Ramsgate: ‘‘ What better ‘war 
memorial’ could we give the horse than the 
abolition of the hideous Continental traffic in 


worn-out horses? Of such traffic every horse- 
loving English man and woman is _ heartily 
ashamed.” 


This is the case against the monument. The 
case for the monument is set out by oe 
Fairholme, in the following letter: 

“The suggestion that the money should be 
utilized ‘to abolish the hideous traffic in worn- 
out horses,’ is, I fear, not a useful one. It is not 
money that is required to abolish this traffic, but 
the codperation of the Government and the 
strong support of the members of Parliament of a 
Bill to prevent the possibility of these horses 
being exported alive. 

‘“Your correspondent says that ‘a horse, unlike 
a human being, cannot look at the monument and 
obtain satisfaction by recalling the great deeds 
of his ancestors.’ 

“This is not the point of view which inspired 
those who desired to put on permanent record the 
services of the animals in the war. 

‘“The idea is that a permanent record—and 
monuments to animals have already been erected 
in other countries—would be an educational one, 
and should serve to remind the passer-by not 
only of the help that was obtained from the 
animals, but also that all animals need and 
deserve the kindest treatment and care. 

“The people who have contributed to the fund 
have given their donations for that definite 
purpose.”’ 


Halfway House for Migratory Birds 

KINGSVILLE, OnT., Nov. 7: High in air, honk- 
ing as they fly in V-shaped formations, thousands 
of wild geese are now sweeping into the United 
States from the Hudson Bay district, driven by 
their migratory instinct. 

Unerringly, the leaders head for Kingsville. 
When the 200-acre farm of Jack Miner, near here, 
is sighted, the honking flocks descend, to find 
food in abundance, an attractive lake and secu- 
rity. A day or two is spent in feeding and rest- 
ing, then the flight resumes. Within a few hours, 
other flocks of geese and ducks from the north 
take their places. 

The wild instinct is strongest when the spring 
and fall hegiras are under way. Yet an overall- 
clad man moves among the wildings at the rest- 
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ing place and creates no more disturbance than 
if he were in a poultry yard. Let any other 
person enter alone: the birds quickly fly away. 

Jack Miner has been accepted by North 
America’s migratory game birds as their protec- 
tor. They have proven the worth of Miner’s 
hobby, and his is perfect happiness. 

Miner loves the wild. But working his farm 
here occupied all of his time. He couldn’t travel 
to study wild life, so he determined to bring 
wild life to him. 

His 200-acre place had no features appealing 
to wild geese and ducks. That didn’t bother 
Miner. He began making an artificial lake back 
in 1904, damming a spring to supply fresh water. 
Next, he planted trees, bushes and plants around 
it: 

Finally, two travel-worn, crippled geese were 
attracted. They found perfect safety, a lake for 
swimming, and food in abundance. 

That was in 1908. Now the geese and ducks 
look like dark clouds as they alight at the lake. 

By a crown decree, Miner’s property is a bird 
refuge. Shooting is prohibited within two miles. 

Every year, Miner traps hundreds of birds in a 
wire cage. These he bands with metal tags, 
enclosing Biblical quotations and a request that 
the hunter shooting the bird send all information 
in to Miner. 

Through these returns, Miner has mapped the 
routes travelled by the different species. Heisa 
recognized authority on bird migration. 

And Miner’s reward? He sums it up like this: 

“To see my pets return to me year after year 
for food and protection after they have evidently 
shied around and outwitted thousands of hunters 
who hid in ambush for them, and to see wild 
geese coming home bleeding and with legs 
broken, knowing I will care for them, makes me 
feel that my work is really worth while.”—The 
Montreal Daily Star. 


“‘Not One of Them Is Forgotten Before God’”’ 
(St. Luke ait, 6) 
Don’t forget to feed the sparrows 
All the winter through; 
There is food enough for people 
And for birdies too. 


Every morning at your breakfast, 
Save a bit for them, 

As the hungry little pleaders 
Flit from stem to stem. 


When the ground is hard and frozen, 
Give them water, too; 

For, for them there is no moisture, 
“Neither rain, nor dew.” 


In the Bible it is written: 
Not a little bird can die 
But our Heavenly Father notes it 
With His kind all-seeing eye. ) 
—E. Y. W. J. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Mrs. Cayley’s Cats 

It was July, one of those damp, sticky, threat- 
ening days of midsummer, when the sun shines 
hot, sultry and humid, then suddenly is lost 
behind a cloud, and a shower descends. Up a 
hill leading to a quaint farmhouse, just outside a 
small village, trudged a little girl. She wore a 
blue gingham dress, and a blue ribbon bow on her 
hair. Again it started to shower, and the child 
quickened her steps and ran as best she could 
with her little arms full of a black and white cat. 
Kitty did not enjoy this great haste, nor the rain, 
her ears fell back and her tail jerked furiously, 
then she growled a low threatening growl, which 
showed kitty was very angry. Jane, for that 
was the little girl’s name, ran as fast as she could, 
and soon arrived at the old farmhouse. A dear, 
little old lady came with outstretched arms to 
meet Jane, and kissed her tenderly on the cheek. 
‘““My child, I am so glad to see you, how warm 
you must be, and what a pretty cat you have; 
where did you get him?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Cayley, it is for you to keep. I 
picked him up on the street; some bad, dreadfully 
bad boys were just about to put a lighted match 
to his tail, and I gave them the nickel Ma gave 
me the other day for the heathens. I guess I 


~ saved the minister the trouble of carrying it to 


them. Isn’t he a beauty?” Jane held the 
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disconsolate looking cat up to be admired. “I 
have named him Taxi, because he is black and 
white, you see, and Aunt Martha said when she 
visited Ma, that in the city you see black and 
white taxies at every corner, and she always 
rides in one to the station, she said.” 

‘‘Go into the house, dearie, and we will see if 
Taxi is hungry.’ 

They entered a broad, open hall, which ran 
directly through the house, and opened into a 
beautiful old-fashioned garden at the back of the 
house. At the end of the hall stood an old 
grandfather’s clock, stately and tall, which 
ticked with a dignified rhythm. Lying in an 
armchair near the door was a large tiger cat 
asleep, and down the stairs from the second 
floor ran a maltese cat and three kittens followed 
her, looking the image of their mother. Jane 
deposited her new treasure on the floor, and ran 
to play with the kittens. Taxi was now the 
center of a rapidly increasing number of cats. 
Dimples, who was, by reason of his age and size, 
looked upon as the social leader by all the other 
cats, came slowly toward the new arrival, stopped 
within a foot of his nose, then sat down and 
seemed to ignore him absolutely. No doubt he 
had seen so many cats taken in by his mistress, 
that this was nothing unusual. Taxi, however, 
had arched his back, and every hair stood out 
straight. He also emitted short and shrill meows. 
Jim, a big yellow cat, came stealthily toward the 
intruder, and m another moment fur would have 
been flying, if just at that moment Mrs. Cayley 
had not picked Taxi up and carried him off to 
the kitchen, where she fed him some nice beef’s 
liver, which he devoured with the speed which 
did justice to his name. 

‘“‘Jane, dearie, come and help me lay the cloth 
for our dinner; you can stay all day with me, 
can’t you?”’ 

“Yes, Ma said to come back in time to go for 
the baby’s milk, so I can stay all day here with 
you and your cats. Oh, I just love it here, it is 
so cool and quiet, and even your cats seem dif- 
ferent from other cats. I wish I was a cat so’s 
you’d adopt me, too!”’ 

“Well, my dear child, I would love to have you 
share my lonely life, if you would be happy, and 
if your Ma could spare you.”’ 


“T don’t think she’d mind; I heard her say to 
Pa tother day, ‘That girl will be the ruin of us yet, 
she costs us such a heap to clothe.’ And poor 
Pa, he didn’t know I was listening, and he told 
her never to let him hear that again, and he 
walked out of the room.” 

Mrs. Cayley looked very much worried; she 
knew the circumstances of the poor little lonely 
girl’s life. Her own mother had died when she 
was born, and her father had married a woman, 
who now had four children of her own, and Jane 
was more or less the drudge of the family. The 
child was too young for some of the tasks ex- 
pected of her and it was giving her a pinched, 
careworn expression; although only seven, she 
looked and acted older. 

Jane sighed, and, settling back into an old 
rocker, looked the picture of contentment. ‘I 
guess this is something like paradise up here, just 
flowers, and everything beautiful and quiet, and 
cats. No noisy boys, or teething babies, nor 
nothing to upset one.”’ 

“Do you really like my cat asylum so much, 
little girl??? Mrs. Cayley held her arms out 
affectionately, and Jane ran into them, and al- 
most smothered the dear old lady with kisses and 
hugs. 

‘“Now we will get the dinner on, for I know 
you must be hungry.” 

Soon the dinner was ready and Jane and Mrs. 
Cayley sat down opposite each other. Jane ate 
heartily and praised all of her friend’s cooking 
very sincerely, for it was much more dainty and 
attractive than she had at home. She was 
allowed to spend one day a week with Mrs. 
Cayley, and the child lived for that day from one 
week to the next. Perhaps her fondness for cats 
had opened the way for the friendship between 
this child of seven and this woman of sixty; 
nevertheless, a strong regard had developed 
mutually, and both woman and child regarded 
this day together as a very happy one. 

Dinner over, the dishes were soon cleared away, 
and then Mrs. Cayley prepared many small 
dishes for her numerous fourfooted friends. 
All the dishes were filled with various cat deli- 
cacies, some with raw meat, salmon or sardines, 
others preferred cantaloupe and liver. Each 
cat had his or her particular dish. Going into 
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the garden she called, ‘‘Come kitty, kitty, kitty; 
here Dimples, Dickey, Taxi, Muff, Taffy, Dixie, 
Snowey, and Mrs. Perkins. The last named was 
a stately old white dame, who had raised a 
family of 75 kittens, and, as Jane expressed it, 
was now retired on a pension. Cats now arrived 
from all directions, some large, some small, black, 
white, yellow, gray, tabby, and all mewed most 
piteously. The dishes were put on the ground 
for them, and the feast of the furry quadrupeds 
began. 

“Where is Grey Beard, Mrs. Cayley, I haven’t 
seen him today?” Jane was looking anxiously 
around. 

“Oh, he very seldom comes to dinner; I guess 
he feels, on account of his age, it is better for him 
to eat only one meal a day. 

Mrs. Cayley and Jane stood watching the 
cats, some eating so daintily, wh'le others seemed 
in a big hurry, and snatched portions from their 
plates between growls and angry glances at their 
neighbors. The three small kittens of the mal- 
tese cat played and romped over each other, and 
sometimes, when too frisky, had to be admon- 
ished by one of the staid old bachelor cats, with a 
box over the ears, or a cross, snarly glance, which 
sent them off with a scamper. The meal was 
soon at an end, for it does not take cats long to 
eat; even the dignified, well-behaved ones seem 
to eat rather fast. Then they scattered, some 
curled up in the sun, and washed their faces and 
hands, before taking an afternoon nap. Some, 
the younger generation, ran and frisked about, 
playing with their own tails, or each other’s; it 
didn’t make any difference, if the cat owning the 
other tail didn’t object! Mrs. Cayley and Jane 
wandered down the path, which wound in and 
around the lovely old garden. Mrs. Cayley 
frequently told Jane stories, either from books, 
or true stories of her childhood, which had been a 
very happy one. She had been the youngest of 
four children, and had been raised on a farm, with 
pets and the usual farm livestock; she had been 
given a pony of her own when ten years old, and 
Jane never tired hearing the stories of her life. 
They usually selected the summer-house for these 
quiet afternoons, where there was always a 
breeze, and Jane, with a cat in her lap, listened 
entranced to the stories Mrs. Cayley told her. 


Time passed all too quickly, and before they 
realized it Jane had to go home. Mrs. Cayley 
went into the spring-house to get some fresh- 
made butter for Jane to take home, when in some 
way her foot slipped, and she fell on the cement 
floor, and when she managed to stand a terrible 
pain in her arm made her faint. When she 
regained consciousness, Jane was bending over 
her half sobbing, and wringing her hands. 

‘‘Jane dear, please call Thomas, and then run 
for the doctor.”’ 

‘‘Are you hurt very badly, poor dear?’’ and 
Jane tried to help her friend to her feet. To- 
gether they slowly reached the house, and Jane 
ran to the barn to call the hired man, after seeing 
her friend a trifle more comfortable in an arm- 
chair. Thomas, a good old colored man, who 
had lived all his life with the Cayleys, on hearing 
the trouble hitched the horse and drove furiously 
to Doctor Budd’s. The Doctor came back with 
him, and soon found the source of the trouble. 
Looking over the top of his glasses, he shook his 
head and remarked in a deep voice, ‘‘ My friend, 
this is a compound fracture, it will be sometime 
before you can use your arm.” 

“Oh, how dreadful,’ groaned Mrs. Cayley. 

‘““Mayn’t I stay here and take care of you?” 
Jane was on her knees at the feet of her friend, 
looking imploringly into her face. 

So it was arranged that Jane was to stay with 
Mrs. Cayley and help her as best she could. 
Doctor Budd stopped at Jane’s house and ex- 
plained about the accident, and that she was very 
much needed at Mrs. Cayley’s, so it was settled 
that Jane should remain with Mrs. Cayley for 
the present. 

Jane was very happy now, living at the Cayley 
Farm, and as soon as Mrs. Cayley began to im- 
prove Jane went around the house singing most 
of the time. A woman from the town came to 
take charge of Mrs. Cayley, and Jane busied her- 
self with dusting and straightening up, and most 
important of all her duties, and the ones which — 
fell entirely to her care were to feed and care for 
all the cats. She enjoyed this greatly, and time 
passed all too quickly. | 

Mrs. Cayley soon improved so much that she 
was able to dismiss the woman who had been 
taking care of her; then she realized with a pang 
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that soon she would have no excuse for keeping 
Jane. She had been so much company for her, 
with her, cheerful little presence, she couldn’t 
bear to think now of being without her. One 
day she called Jane to her, and asked her how 
she would like to live there with her always. 
Jane’s eyes and mouth both opened at once and 
the child danced around the room exclaiming, 
‘May I, please, oh, dear Mrs. Cayley I will be 
the best little girl you ever had, I mean you 
could get, or want or anything, if I could only be 
here with you.” 

The two hugged each other with tears of sup- 
pressed joy streaming down their faces. That 
very day Thomas took a note to Mr. Thayer, 
Jane’s father, and waited for Mr. Thayer to 
return from work. On reading the note Mr. 
Thayer drove back to the Farm with Thomas, 
who ushered him into the presence of Mrs. Cay- 
ley and Jane on the upper veranda. 

Jane’s father stood hat in hand very much 
embarrassed, but Mrs. Cayley lost no time in 
putting the question of Jane’s adoption up to 
her father. The poor overworked man took one 
look at his little girl, who had never known a real 
mother, and when he saw her face he knew in a 
moment what to answer. 

‘You are the better one to have her, she is too 
good for us anyway,” and, affectionately kissing 
Jane, he fled from the room with tears running 
down his cheeks. 

Thus it was legally and formally arranged that 
Jane was now really Mrs. Cayley’s little girl, and 
her dream of Paradise was coming true. — Irma 
Brelsford. 


A Brave Old Horse 


There is no end to the drama of the London 
streets. Here is a poignant little episode of 
which a distinguished Churchman—a padre dur- 
ing the war—was an eyewitness the other day. 
Waiting at a busy London crossing for the stream 
of traffic to go by, his gaze was arrested by one of 
those tragic vehicles used for the removal of dead 
and dying animals. Lying in it was an old gray 
horse—a noble-looking animal—obviously an old 
army horse—very near its last gasp. As the cart 
drew near, the strains of a Boy Scouts’ bugle 
band came borne on the breeze. At the sound 


the old horse tried to prick his ears and raise his 
head. He made a pitiful attempt at a whinny. 
‘There were two of us standing in the middle of 
the road as the cart went by,’ said my clerical 
friend, “the policeman controlling the traffic and 
myself. Involuntarily our hands came to the 
salute as the old horse passed. Neither of us was 
surprised to see that the other’s eyes were wet.’’— 
The Overseas Daily Mail. 


Why the Traffic Stopped 

A curious incident that throws an interesting 
sidelight upon the sporting character of your Lon- 
doner was reported by The Evening News the 
other day. In one of the busiest portions of the 
city the vast mass of traffic had by common con- 
sent come to a sudden full stop. The man who 
reported the incident was a passenger on the top 
of an omnibus, which stopped so suddenly that 
he was nearly jerked overboard. And the cause 
of this incident? An unexpected encounter with 
Royalty? No. The Lord Mayor on one of his 
frequent official pilgrimages? Wrong! An ac- 
cident? No, again. <A lame mouse was crossing 
the road painfully and laboriously on its way home. 
A very pretty incident, I am sure you will agree, 
and one which, I venture to think, could have 
occured only in London.—The Overseas Daily 
Mail. 


CARE OF OUR USEFUL FRIENDS 


A Word About Rabies 

Many of the cases that are hastily called 
rabies are mental disturbances caused by a fright, 
by pain—it may be colic or toothache, by anger 
when a dog is teased or treated or spoken to 
harshly. A dog pronounced ‘‘mad’’ and about 
to be violently killed was discovered (just in time 
to save his life) to have his jaws stuck together 
by molasses candy. This caused extreme fright, 
running to hide, frothing at the mouth, and every 
appearance—it was supposed—of rabies. 

A cat that ran when she tried to drink and 
exhibited every sign of excitement and terror 
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was found to have a painful abscess on her back 
teeth so that any attempt to eat or drink caused 
great pain. 

A certain form of distemper causes ignorant 
or hasty observers to declare that the dog has 
rabies. We have had a number of such cases 
brought to the Animal Rescue League for 
observation. A. H.5. 


Rabies Germ Was a Hornet 


As Mrs. Ben Hutton was visiting a neighbor, 
a cry of ‘‘mad dog”’ was heard. A large brindle 
cur, frothing at the mouth and with all the ear- 
marks of rabies, dashed through the yard and 
crawled under the house, uttering agonized howls. 

Demands were made for a gun, but Mrs. 
Hutton would not let the dog be shot. Believe- 
ing that something else besides madness ailed the 
dog, she went under the house after him to find 
out. 

When she emerged, the anxious watchers were 
relieved to see the animal follow her, wagging his 
tail and apparently grateful for help of some kind. 

‘“Wasn’t the dog mad?” asked one of the 
onlookers. 

‘Possibly he was,” replied Mrs. Hutton. 
‘““You’d be mad, too, if you had a hornet caught 
in your mouth.”’—Los Angeles Times. 


Dogs and Other Animals Go Insane 
They not infrequently die of broken heart from 
the loss of their young or their mates, or sud- 
denly from the shock of joy or surprise acting 


conjointly, as in the case of a pet dog whose . 


master returned unexpectedly while it was asleep. 

‘When a bird catcher takes the mate of a bird 
the bereaved one rarely survives,’ says Dr 
Lindsay in ‘Mind in the Lower Animals.” 
‘“‘Found dead is very common in the lower ani- 
mals and in pet birds. Many of these 
cases are no doubt the result of emotional causes. 
But, as in man, there are many sudden deaths 
due to physical causes.” 

Birds, and all the lower animals suffer from 
palpitation of the heart, caused by terror, or fear 
and from nervousness in all its manifestations, 
even to fainting away; in fact, fainting among 
timid animals and birds is not at all uncommon. 


Heart Affections in Animals 

A lost dog is properly said to be heart-sore 
from the severance of the ties of affection, while 
if it be at all sensitive it is disheartened by 
rebuffs of all kinds. Disorders of the 
heart would therefore appear to be both. causes 
and effects of mental excitement and depression. 
The expression ‘‘broken heart,’ 1s not 
always or necessarily figurative. Whether in the 
lower animals or man, in so far as various organic 
lesions of the heart, including rupture of its walls, 
occur occasionally as the result of intense passion 
or emotion.—W. Lauder Lindsay, M. D., F. 

R. 8. E. [Mind in the Lower Animals]. 


Do You Keep Hens? 

Some people think that they are rather stupid 
creatures and look upon them more as machines 
for laying eggs than as birds with characters of 
their own. These are the people who have never 
looked for the intelligence and the feeling which 
surely enough are stowed away in hens and 
chickens. They should watch the ways of a 
mother hen and listen to her talking to her baby 
chicks, and notice what a low crooning song she 
has for them just before they are hatched, and 
what a different note she has to tell them that 
their dinner is ready, and another note to warn 
them of danger. 

Many children help to keep fowls, so they are 
often able to do kindnesses for them, and give 
them things they like. Why should not a hen’s 
life be as happy as we can make it? Fowls kept 
in a run should have a large box full of mixed 
ashes and mould twice a week. They also like a 
lump of chalk or lime to peck at. Fowls drink a 
great deal of water and they should have it fresh 
and as often as possible. 

A very sad but common sight in the country is 
that of poor miserable cocks and hens cooped up 
in tiny enclosures, where they have nothing to 
do all day but starve and squabble and peck each 
other raw. These unfortunate creatures may be 
seen exposed in summer time to the burning sun, 
in wet weather to-the damp, and in winter to the 
bitter cold. Often they are starving in the midst 
of plenty, for they can perhaps see the green 
grass and fresh streams which they cannot reach, 
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while their own dirty water tin is empty, or 
contains only a few filthy drops. 

What a life for living creatures to lead! Here 
they are forced to remain all day, neither mercy 
nor pity being shown, while at night their only 
refuge is a rough wooden shed on the bare ground, 
generally too small and often without perches. 
The close, evil-smelling roosting-place must 
sooner or later cause disease to its unfortu- 
nate occupants. For a footing inside this lodg- 
ing, bad as it is, the fowls must fiercely fight, 
the strongest obtaining standing room on the 
- perches, if any are provided, while the rest must 
stand all night on the damp ground—a slow 
martyrdom. 

In towns poultry kept in the “cheap and 
nasty’’ style fare even worse, moping and pining 
in some vile cellar, or area or backyard. The 
flesh and eggs of birds treated in this way are so 
unwholesome as to be poisonous. Moreover, 
those who persist in keeping poultry under bad 
conditions, and without a proper supply of food 
and water, are breaking the law and are liable 
to punishment. Anyone witnessing such cases 
should report particulars to the nearest humane 
society. 

When it is necessary to catch a fowl, the best 
and easiest time to choose is after the poultry are 
gone to roost, when the bird may be gently but 
firmly seized, and taken away without any 
terrifying chase or struggle. 

The right way to carry a fowl is to hold the 
legs (shanks) of the bird in one hand, in such a 
way that the body may rest on your arm and the 
head be gently tucked under your arm. This 
will prevent all fluttering. 

To carry a fowl by the legs while the head and 
body hang down is a piece of shocking cruelty, 
and the ruffian who thus tortures a helpless bird 
may be fined, or in gross cases imprisoned, for his 
cowardly and brutal behavior.—Edith Carring- 
ton (in Our Animal Brothers). 


If children at school can be made to under- 
stand how it is just and noble to be humane 
even to what we term inferior animals, it will do 
much to give them a higher character and tone 
through life-—John Bright. 


A COUNTRY BARN WHERE TWO HORSES AND TWO 
CALVES WERE FOUND BY MR. IRWIN, THE 
LEAGUE MISSIONARY AGENT 


Suggestions from Farm Journal 

Don’t keep the colts tied up in stalls day in 
and day out. It will ruin the best colt. The colt 
must have exercise while growing to develop its 
muscles and tendons. Exercise gives strength 
to the bone also. 

Never leave colts out in storms. Keep the 
stalls or pens well bedded. One slip on a bare 
floor may blemish the most valuable colt. Watch 
the yards and don’t leave any slippery or icy 
places. 

A colt has a small stomach and must be fed 
with care and intelligence. Colts should have a 
ration of oats and wheat bran. 

Do not give the same feed day after day to 
colts or horses; they relish a change. An occa- 
sional feed of roots, apples, and carrots, is most 
beneficial. A few lumps of sugar will help won- 
derfully when training colts. 

Do not give the hogs frozen swill, or half- 
frozen vegetables. They upset the stomach, 
cause indigestion and loss in condition. There is 
very little danger of disease in hogs if they are 
kept clean, fed clean food, and given clean water 
to drink. Remember that hogs are not pro- 
tected by a furry coat. They feel changes in the 
weather very keenly. The owner of hogs 
should provide comfortable shelters, clean and 
protected from cold drafts overhead or under the 
floors. This is good policy and common hu- 
manity. 
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Keep the barn clean. A dirty barn shows a 
lazy, shiftless man. It is a breeder of diseases 
in man and beast. Change the bedding before it 
is full of filth. A man saves nothing in the end 
by using filthy bedding for horses or cows or 
pigs. A coat of whitewash frequently applied 
purifies and sweetens a barn, a pig pen or a dog 
kennel. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of December the League 
received 1907 cats, 559 dogs, 62 horses, and 24 
smaller animals. We placed 170 dogs and 76 cats 
in good homes. 


Our agent, Mr. Macdonald, who looks up 
horses unfit for work in and around the city, has 
found a great many cases this fall of horses we 
were able to rescue and put beyond the reach of 
any further suffering. 


Among the horses that our agent secured since 
our last Report was a very thin and pitiful horse 
in East Dedham. The agent secured him for $6, 
and the man promised to take better care of his 
horses in the future. 


Ata stable on East Dedham Street our agent 
found the windows were broken and the horses 
were half starved and half frozen. Conditions 
were found to be very bad. Our agent visited 
there and saw the owner; he promised to put 
windows in the barn, and feed and give the 
horses better care. 


A horse was complained of in North Easton. 
Our agent found that this horse had been badly 
treated and was in such a poor condition that he 
persuaded the owner to give him up and have 
him put to death. 


A dog in North Weymouth had to be looked 
after. He was neglected and left out-of-doors in 
cold weather and was not properly fed. The 
owner promised to keep him indoors in bad 
weather and to give him better care. 


OLD HORSE WITH A BAD LEG TAKEN BY OUR AGENT 


During the year of 1922, we had 1,313 acci- 
dent cases. Many animals were run over by 
automobiles and a number of cats and dogs fell 
off roofs of houses, where they were taking their 
exercise. A man came to Carver Street one day 
with a white poodle, which he had taken away 
from boys who had harnessed it to a toy wagon 
and were trying to make him drag the wagon. 
He saw that the dog’s hind legs seemed very 
stiff, so that he could hardly use them. He 
asked the boys whose dog it was and they told 
him they did not know, that it was a stray dog 
they had just picked up. This humane man took 
the dog away from the boys and brought it 
to the League. The poor little thing was too 
weak to stand and was a most pitiful sight. 
Every effort was made to build the dog up, but 
he had suffered so much he could not eat and 
seemed to grow weaker, so after a few days’ trial, 
he was put mercifully to sleep. 


Our men take many chances when they handle 
these homeless animals. A dog was found lying 
on the sidewalk on Washington Street in very 
bad shape. A crowd had collected around the 
dog, and when brought to the League he was so 
terrified and violent that he bit our agent’s finger 
badly, but with good care it has healed and the 
man is ready to take another chance. 


We have many complaints of cats that are 
shut up in stores or empty houses. In some 
instances the stores are only closed for a few 
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days and the owners are feeding the animals 
every day, but all the same, much time is used 
by our agents in locating the stores and finding 
the owners. People who are not in this work do 
not realize the time it takes to cover these com- 
plaints. It took one of our agents, with the 
help of three policemen, a day and a half to 
locate the owner of some cats in a closed store 
in Dorchester. The cats happened to be all 
right, but anxious people were putting in calls 
to our office as they feared they were being 
starved. 


A real case of need about the same time was 
that of a good-looking cat shut up in an empty 
house on Merrimac Street. It took time to 
locate the owner of the house and get permission 
to enter, and when our agent at last succeeded, 
he found the cat nearly frozen. His whiskers 
were one mass of icicles. The owner of this cat 
was never found, though the cat must have been 
a pet. No one had any idea how he got in the 
house, which had been empty a good while. 


One of the interesting guests at the League 
during the last month has been an opossum, 
brought in from a hotel. It was sent to an 
actress, probably for a pet, but she had gone 
and there was no way of reaching her, so we 
have taken the opossum under our care and he 
will be put with two other healthy and apparently 
happy opossums at the Franklin Park Zoo. 
Although we do not approve of Zodlogical Gar- 
dens or the caging of animals, yet in this case, as 
the opossum may be claimed, we thought it 
better to send him there than to put him to 
death. We had great difficulty in finding any 
food that he could eat, but after telephoning to 
Franklin Park, and experimenting, it was finally 
found that he took very kindly to beef stew. 


A very bad horse was found in Charlestown in 
an express wagon and was taken by our agent 
from the owner and put to death. 

A horse at Forest Hills was found in a livery 
stable, very badly affected with heaves and 
lameness in both front feet, but it was necessary 
to pay $7 for this horse before we could get him 
away from the owner and have him taken care 
of. 


As I have before said, it is better to pay $5, or 
even $10, for these suffering creatures, than to 
go to law about them, meanwhile allowing the 
man to keep them in the stable and starve them 
and perhaps ill treat them out of revenge for 
his being reported to the law. By paying this 
small sum, we get the horse without delay and 
have him at once put out of his misery. 

During the month our agent purchased 112 
horses, and it is impossible for us to estimate the 
amount of suffering that was saved by these 
purchases. 


Miss Jordan, of our Lynn Branch, has reported 
horses, cows, and pigs that were in bad shape in 
the suburbs of West Lynn. Our agent has found 
these farms and is obliging the men to keep their 
animals in better condition. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
This is not our busiest time at our Branches, 
but during the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 40 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 


Cambridge... <1... a eee ee 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue...... 85 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

ampton street, ..... ee 56 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street......... Bs) 
West Lynn, Neptune Street.............. 91 
Pine Ridge, Dedham: |= ee 3 
Medfield’... 3 

348 


The people in charge of the Branches show 
much interest in the work and have done their 
best to help it along. Having these Branches 
also helps the office work in the rush seasons, for 
many times accident cases are reported after 
the cars have left, and we telephone the Branch 
nearest the accident. The one in charge of the 
Branch gives the order to our agent, who is very 
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likely on his way there, as these Branches are 
visited every day, and so saves our car another 
journey. There are a great number of emer- 
gency cases in East Boston, and although this 
Branch has been established but a short time, 
it has been a great help to us. 

Our agents at the Branches also give out a 
number of our humane leaflets to the children 
who go to these places carrying animals they 
pick up on the streets or wish to get rid of, so 
humane education is added to the practical 
work of rescuing the animals. Three-fourths of 
the animals we get at these Branches we should 
never have got but for having the Receiving 
Station, as many of the children who pick up 
animals would not do so if they did not know 
of a place nearby to which they could carry them. 
It is very seldom that a really healthy cat or 
dog is carried to these stations. During the 
year 8,095 animals were taken to the different 
Receiving Stations. 


Pity The Horse 


In the recent bad storms no doubt many per- 
sons have extended a pitying thought to the 
horses. When bad snowstorms occur and the 
streets become almost impassible, owners of 
automobiles do not venture to take out their 
cars. Even if the car can make its way the 
roughness of the streets racks the machinery 
and may put it out of repair. But the horse,— 
he may be old, stiff, lame, unfit to struggle over 
the snow and ice,—he meets with no such con- 
sideration. Urged by harsh command and some- 
times the whip he strains and pulls the milk 
wagon, the provisions families are waiting for, 
without a murmur. And so it has always been. 
No matter how stormy the morning we must 
have our milk and cream. The horse and the 
cow must be ‘‘on the job’’ and what thanks do 
they get? | 

I watched early this morning a milk wagon 
toiling with difficulty through the snow-bound 
streets and wondered how many of the men and 
women who would feel bitterly disappointed if 
they did not get their milk and cream for break- 
fast ever gave one thought to the means by which 
they are supplied with this great luxury, or gave 


one dollar out of gratitude to these fourfooted 
servants that are so indispensable to their 
comfort. 

When I read of men of wealth who have died 
and left out of their thousands not one dollar to 
help us who are working to better the condition 
of these most faithful, useful servants, the horse, 
the cow, and other domestic animals that have 
given them years of service and _ incalculable 
comfort in their lives, I only wish they could 
look down from the Other World and see what 
their animals suffer and how greatly they are in 
need of help. 

I wish that I had the pen of inspiration to stir 
up men and women of wealth to consider the 
unnecessary suffering which could be greatly 
lessened were humane workers better supported 
in what they are trying to do. A.H.S. | 


Missionary Work for our Fourfooted 
Friends 


TWO PIGS AND A SMALL CALF FOUND BY OUR 
AGENT IN THIS SHED 


The first of November the directors of the 
League voted to resume the work Mr. W. H. 
Irwin was engaged in last winter on Cape Cod, of 
travelling through the country investigating the 
conditions under which farm animals are kept. 

This missionary work has not stood still 
through the summer, as Mr. Irwin has attended 
to special cases about which complaints have been 
made. For example: 
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A very lame horse unfit for work was reported 
and his case attended to in Orleans. 

A dog and two cats were found in such bad 
condition they had to be killed in Harwich. 

In Pocasset a horse had to be killed, and pigs 
found in open pens, very wet and cold were 
sheltered. 

In Centerville and in Hyannis pigs were 
found in pens that had no shelter from storms. 
Mr. Irwin had the owner put covers over the 
pens and dry bedding. 

At Monument Beach he found a horse that 
was very old and lame, and had him killed. 

In North Falmouth three calves were found in 
very bad condition. Their owner promised to 
put them in the barn at night and to feed them 
better. 

In Harwich and in West Harwich starving 
hounds were found and put out of their misery. 

In Dennis a cow and two calves were found 
that were kept out in a field and had no food or 
water. The owner promised to put them under 
cover and see that they had both food and water 
every day. 

Mr. Irwin realizes that promises of this sort 
cannot be depended on, and keeps up his visits 
in order to enforce the instruction he has given. 
He has found great improvement in a number 
of the places where he makes his regular visits. 
No doubt some, if not much, of the neglect and 
ill-treatment of farm animals comes from igno- 
rance and thoughtlessness. 


A special story leaflet, ‘‘The Farmer’s Boy,” 
has been written by Mrs. Huntington Smith and 
published by the Animal Rescue League for 
distribution in the schools and farmhouses where 
there are children. Mr. Irwin is distributing 
these on his rounds, and the school-teachers 
express pleasure in receiving them. 


Whenever any trait of justice, or generosity, 
or farsighted wisdom, or wide tolerance, or com- 
passion, or purity, is seen in any man or woman 
throughout the whole human race, as in the 
fragments of a broken mirror we see the reflec- 
tion of the Divine image.—Dean Stanley. 


Dime Banks 


The above perfect illustration is of the dime 
savings banks which we are asking our friends to 
take and fill at their convenience for the benefit 
of our new branch in Lynn. Even if they are 
not interested in Lynn I am sure they will be 
interested in our getting money for it, as other- 
wise it must be taken from our general fund 
which is needed for our local work. 

The dog in the picture was once a League dog, 
but was placed in the hands of Miss Mary 
Forbes, a well-known horse and dog _ lover. 
This dog lived many years of happy life, and died 
of old age about a year ago. The cat was one of 
the waifs found on the streets; the horse be- 
longed to Miss Martha C. Codman, one of our 
Board of Directors. 

On the opposite side of the bank are the words,— 

This bank will hold 
50 DIMES 


For the sake of some animal you love or have 
loved we ask your help to rescue the thousands 
that are deserted, neglected, illtreated every year. 


Anyone who is willing to take one of these 
banks and fill it will do us a great favor, and we 
shall be most grateful to them. Send request 
for these banks to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 
Carver Street, Boston, giving name and address, 
so we can mail them. 

Any act of mercy, even to the lowliest of God’s 
creatures, is an act that brings us near to God.— 
Dean Stanley. 
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A Cat Story 

That some cats think and make their own 
deduction from certain facts, seems to be borne 
out by the following story, related to me by a 
friend who owns the two cats that figure in the 
story. 

These cats are constant companions and 
warmly attached to each other, although differ- 
ing much in disposition—the tawny yellow one is 
gentle in manners, while the younger cat has a 
more militant nature, not averse to an occasional 
fight. 

The yellow cat was taking his siesta in a field 
opposite his home, when an Angora cat pounced 
upon him, driving him up a tree, where he was 
held prisoner by the leg, until rescued and the 
intruder put to flight. The yellow cat then fled 
to the house. 

Soon after, his companion appeared on the 
scene and quickly followed the trail of the 
strange cat to the tree, where he discovered the 
tawny hair clinging to the bark, whereupon he 
sat down and lifted up his voice in desolating 
cries, refusing to be comforted. The puzzled 
family strove in vain to solve the problem, 
finally taking him to the couch where his chum 
lay. With a joyous purr, the cat sprang up 
beside him, lapped his wounded leg, then lay 
contentedly curled up on the couch.—V. A. 


LETTERS 


BROOKLINE, MASss. 

In regard to the cat we took from the Animal 
Rescue League, I would say that the cat has 
proved very much of a success. He seems to be 
very happy and does not try to run away. He 
is in good condition and is a very fine mouser. 
We have a great deal to thank the League for in 
finding us such a nice cat.—L.S.B. 


No. Wosurn, Mass., Jan. 15, 1923. 
We are in receipt of your communication 
regarding Dog 4959 taken from you November 
2d, and in reply would say that the dog is per- 


fectly satisfactory in every way. He is kind to 
the children and a fine watch dog. He seems to 
be perfectly contented, and we would all feel 
lost without him about the house. As far as we 
can see, he seems perfectly well. Thank you for 
your interest in him.—E. P. A. 


———SES 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 11, 1923. 

In reply to your card, will say that the kitten 
that I got from you Nov. 25, 1922, is satisfactory 
and he is very much contented here. He is 
sleeping on my desk about five inches from my 
hand, as I write this, happy as he can be. He 
is growing fast. We call him “Billy,’’ and he 
knows his name well. He is in perfect health. 
We are careful what we feed him, all dainty bits 
of food, cut very small.—J. H. H. 


Tue Licgut Hovusz, Watcu Hitt R. I. 
September 2, 1922. 

Dear Editor of “Our Fourfooted Friends”: 1 
want to tell you how much I have enjoyed OuR 
FouRFOOTED FRigeNpDs. I have always loved 
animals, but I love them still more than I did 
before I read this magazine. 

We have a dear little Scottish terrier, who can 
do anything but talk. JI am afraid he is spoilt, 
because he walks about with an air as if he owned 
the house. I think he has a wonderful disposi- | 
tion. 

I wish all the poor horses in the world could go 
to your restfarm. I hardly ever go to the Circus 
because I hate to see the lions perform, they 
seem to hate it so. Wishing you success, I am, 
Yours truly,—Suzanne Moore. 


NortH Reapine, Mass., June 6, 1922. 

I am glad to report that dog 1294 seems very 
happy in hisnew home. He is the dearest fellow, 
so very gentle and affectionate with all of us, 
especially the babies, that we wondered if he 
would prove a good watch dog also. But he is 
showing us every day that he fully intends guard- 
ing the property. I really don’t know what we 
should do without him now. Respectfully,— 
H. A. D. 
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Try SPRATTS OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 
are equally attractive to big dogs. 


— 3 Ge Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 
Always Ready For for ‘“‘Dog Culture.” 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER seeped ite SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the 'management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 


can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried A N | M A L R E, S & U E, ie E, A @ U E 


at ee des. 3 ae charge for each Beton i $6. ese 

ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 

quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 
Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard UNDERTAKERS 
pence catel fei) 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington Elevated Station. 

: Cars pee Door ‘ * Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


POSBURY walls OU ea ete de) on oh ae es oe AN DIOR TS A WENT tr 
NortH Enp, InpustriaL ScHoo.. . . . . . . . #289 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH LIND: yeh he oee are aie Re epee eel ee SP ee OO UN ORT AMPTONIOTREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovusE VANE Mugs (aaa We cet avai es 79 Moore STREET 
STONBEHAM Si aush HRT ot Bs UE MS ee ees eerie en eV RRB eS THe TT. 
MEDRIELD ON 6 is 4 gy on ee ER ARTL ETT ANGELD HOME POR UANIMALS 
East Boston iq) ioe bet Wael CR ee UE ee ee OA VERT DE AND I nee 
WORSTALAN NY ic” oi) Sh ere Renee al Al, HeuPiG amet Pu Wa Run GO) IN DIT Reinet Et 
ATHIMAIS TeCelVed AN cLOQOA iA iM ane elt) ep Sees alee ee an ORL eee Ue. UK) 
Animals brought in by visitors SAV A OE eee elt Ai TOG i Cran, Come eae 7,792 
Copies of humane literature distributed wll) Vin 6 hy i) oe ae ee ood 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at. work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1922 © 2. 4) 2) iyi Sy =) 
Number of animals collected {20°80 a 9 ees 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of 'cases' of small animals treated in) 192257089) 2) Fo) Gi eco Vetere 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1922 vtech ie eet ON ll 500 
Number-ot horses humanely kilted; 1922.0 eee | ph. ee rc 713 
Number of: horses given:vacations) . 0,0) el) oae ede id at te ee 40 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


